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gave my father at this time was wise; since the Quarterly review could not but disturb the equanimity of a mind peculiarly liable to be annoyed by captious and unintelligent criticism \ Hallam urged him to find amusement in those hair-splitting critics, " who are the bane of great art," and to assure himself that even these reviews would bring him into notice. His friends were of opinion that even the sneering savage Quarterly attack would be innocuous, for the Review was known in London to be the organ of a party, both in politics and literature. They cheered him by telling him that his very creative originality and unlikeness to any poet, his uncommon power over varied metres and rare harmonies of sound and sense, needed the creation of a taste for his work before he could be appreciated. " To raise the many," Hallam wrote, " to his own real point of view, the artist must employ his energies, and create energy in others: to descend to their position is less noble, but practicable with ease." However the estimation in which the Quarterly was then held throughout the country was given by an old Lincolnshire squire, who assured my father that " The Qiiarterly was the next book to God's Bible."
My father's attitude towards his critics is illustrated in the following letter2, written by him to " Christopher North " in reference to a pamphlet by Mr Lake, which
1 More than once the writer in the Quarterly wilfully misinterprets the lines  and poems.    For instance, in "The Miller's  Daughter" my father describes the mill-pool, and says :
A water-rat from off the bank Plunged in the stream.
This is explained by the reviewer as the poet "likening the first intrusion of love into the virgin bosom of the miller's daughter to the plunging of a water-rat."
2 This letter was found in a rag-store in Dundee in September 1895 and forwarded to me by C. M. Falconer.